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ford Gorgas [q.v.~\ and this was the beginning
of a lifelong- friendship. When not occupied with
post and frontier duties, Crowder studied law and
on Mar. 7, 1884, he was licensed as an attorney
at law by the circuit court of Hidalgo County,
Tex. In 1884 he was transferred to Jefferson
Barracks, Mo., and the year following he was
detailed as professor of military science and tac-
tics in the University of Missouri at Columbia,
where he remained until 1889. There he whipped
the student battalion into good shape, persuaded
the faculty to give academic credit for military
training, and introduced the idea of a summer
camp. He shocked many by offering military in-
struction to a separate company of girls, and he
prevailed on the General Assembly of Missouri
to make the cadet corps a part of the state militia
with commissions for the officers. In addition to
his regular duties at the university, he took a
course in law, receiving the degree of LL.B. in
1886, and for a time he gave lectures on consti-
tutional and international law as a part-time
instructor in the law school.

During the summer of 1886, Crow'der joined
his regiment in New Mexico and commanded
Troop G in the Geronimo campaign. His other
vacation periods while on detail at Columbia
were divided between student camps and the
reading of law in the offices of Crittenden, Mac-
Dougal & Stiles in Kansas City. In 1889 he was
sent to Fort Yates, N. Dak., and the year follow-
ing he was a member of a detachment which
rescued the Indian Scouts at the time the Sioux
chieftain Sitting Bull was killed. In 1891 he was
detailed as captain and acting judge-advocate
and assigned to the Department of the Platte at
Omaha, Neb. On Jan. n, 1895, he was appointed
major in the Judge-Advocate-General's Depart-
ment, and from then on until his retirement from
the army in 1923, his service was as a member
of that corps.

During the Spanish-American War Crowder
was sent to the Philippines, where he served as
judge-advocate on the staff of Gen. Wesley Mer-
ritt \_q*vJ\. Following the war he became the
military secretary (civil adviser and adminis-
trator) of Gen. E. S. Otis and Gen. Arthur Mac-
Arthur [qq.v.'] in their successive governorships.
He was a member of the commission to deter-
mine the capitulation of Manila and the Spanish
army, president of the Board of Claims, a mem-
ber of the board of officers for the revision of
basic laws, and an associate justice of the su-
preme court (civil branch). Before returning to
the United States in 1901, he was commissioned
a brigadier-general of volunteers. From 1901 to
1903 Crowder was occupied with legal work (in-
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vestigations, trials, and appeals) for the Judge-
Advocate-General's Department. In 1903 he was
promoted to the rank of colonel, judge-advocate,
and the same year he was appointed chief of the
ist Division of the first General Staff of the
army. During 1904-05 he served as a military
observer in the Russo-Japanese War, being as-
signed to the staff of General Kuroki of the First
Japanese Army. During the Second Interven-
tion in Cuba, 1906-09, he was on the executive
staff of Provisional-Governor Charles E. Ma-
goon [g.z/.], and in effect he became the minister
of state and justice. He supervised the Cuban
elections of 1908 and headed the advisory law
commission which drafted most of the organic
laws of the Republic. In 1910 he was a delegate
to the Fourth Pan-American Conference in
Buenos Aires, and a special envoy of President
Taft at the celebration of the Ccntcnarlo in Chile.

On Feb. 15, 1911, Crowder was appointed
judge-advocate-general of the army with the
rank of brigadier-general. He received three
successive appointments to this office. During
his administration the Articles of War were re-
vised, the Manual for Courts-Martial was largely
rewritten, military prisons were modernized, and
the penal system was reformed. Early in 1917,
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker requested
Crowder to prepare a selective service act for
the consideration of Congress. With the aid of
subordinates and after consultations with mem-
bers of the General Staff and leaders of the mili-
tary committees of Congress, he drafted a bill,
and this bill, with a few changes, was enacted
into law by Congress on May 18, 1917. A sig-
nificant feature of the bill was its provision for
the creation of a national army through the me-
dium of local draft boards. On May 22 Crowder
was detailed as provost-marshal-general to ad-
minister the act, and in the following October he
was promoted to the rank of major-general. Al-
though several persons have claimed the author-
ship of the draft law, the chief credit for this
legislation belongs to Crowder. On July 20, 1917,
following the drawing of the first lottery num-
bers, Secretary Baker wrote Crowder a con-
gratulatory letter and said: "You drafted the
law for this great undertaking; you perfected
with extraordinary accuracy the registration;
and you worked out with infinite patience and
zeal, the arrangements for the great choice which
affects the careers and lives of so many young
men of our country."

Following the World War Crowder served his
government as special representative, minister,
and ambassador in Cuba. His success in solving
electoral disputes, in advising- the Cuban govern-
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